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him in tracing its origin not to individual fear, but
to the effort of the individual to pursue his own
interest. Locke was also at pains to preserve the
conception of natural law as presiding over the
formation of the community at first, and as para-
mount as regards the exercise of its powers. Just
as Hobbes's system resulted in a justification of the
absolutism of the State, so Locke's system involved
the assertion of the absolutism of the individual
citizen. Its attractiveness lay in the fact that it
seemed to offer a complete barrier against arbitrary
rule, since it attributed the formation of the State
to the interest of the individual, while it states a
principle which seems to give a safeguard to personal
liberty; but when we examine it closely we see that
it is superficial and does not afford any real solution
of the problems. That everyone has a right to do as
he likes, in so far as this does not conflict with the
equal liberty of other people1, sounds very fair, but
it does not carry us far, since it does not mark the
limits of the liberty that is common to all, and
each man is judge in his own cause as to the limits
of the rights he may enjoy; rather than submit to
encroachments on personal liberty he would be jus-
tified in reasserting the rights alleged in a primitive
condition with its natural liberties. Even if Locke's
doctrine afforded a guarantee for personal liberty,

1 " The liberty of the individual must be thus far limited,
"he must not make himself a nuisance to other people."
J. S. Mill, Liberty (1864), p. 101.